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THE SOURCE OF SHOPPING CENTER VOLUME 


have always maintained that the primary purpose of the distributor of goods 

| = services is to distribute in the most efficient manner possible at the 

lowest cost. I am certain that there are many persons who would take issue 

with me on this, as a large number of people believe that one of the primary pur- 
poses of the distributor is to make a living for the distributor. 


Those of us who are older will remember the tremendous appeals for public 
sympathy for the corner grocer of 20 years ago, slowly forced out of business, 
as he said, by the chain stores. Actually he was not stating the case correctly. 
He was forced out of business by the consumer who preferred to buy in larger, 
more efficient and cleaner stores, where merchandise was well displayed and 
was sold at a lower price. Because the larger merchandising unit could render 
the same functions which the smaller unit rendered, with greater efficiency and at 
a lower price, the average housewife voted against the smaller distributor and took 
her Lusiness to the supermarket. If there is any criticism of the forcing out of 
business of the small corner store, this criticism should rest squarely on the 
shoulders of the housewife, where it belongs, as she is the one who in almost all 
cases decided at what type of store the family income would be spent. There was 
no compulsion in this decision - she was free to choose, and her choice in a free 
economy should be final and without question. 


The consumer has expressed himself very definitely during the past 20 years 
in favor of fewer but larger distributing outlets, and in many fields these outlets 
have had remarkable growth. The large supermarkets in the grocery field have 
replaced almost entirely the small corner groceries, and even among the super- 
markets business is now divided in most cities among three or four dominant re- 
tailing organizations. 


The same thing is taking place in apparel stores, in general merchandise, in 
drugs, in hardware, and in furniture and home furnishings. 


One of the factors which have made the rapid transition from the small storeto 
the larger store possibie is the greater mobility of the buying public. The auto- 
mobile makes it possible in a very few minutes to drive to a larger store where 
a greater selection is available at a lower price. 
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Thirty or forty years ago most stores in our metropolitan districts were lo- 
cated either in the downtown district or else on a few principal streets in rather 
densely populated areas. Quite frequently clusters of stores would develop around 
streetcar transfer points. A map at that time showing commercial developments 
would generally show lines radiating from the downtown district lined with stores 
and stores along many of the principal cross streets. This is now generally re- 
ferred to as a “ribbon” development. 


Since this was the existing pattern when zoning laws were established in most 
cities, the typical zoning pattern consists of the central business district with 
commercial zones extending out along principal streets in all directions. If 
commercial zoning were charted in black on a map, it would form an octopus- 
like pattern in most cities, with its body as the downtown business district and 
its “tentacles” the ribbon development of stores stretching out in all direc- 
tions. 


This distribution of retail stores is a relic of the past which is fast becoming 
obsolete. The shopping pattern of 100 years from now will undoubtedly consist of 
the stores in the downtown district and of numerous clusters of stores in well laid 
out shopping centers with adequate parking space around these clusters. By that 
time the string-street store will probably have disappeared. 


In every large metropolitan area of the country these shopping centers are 
starting to develop, but they are still quite young in most places. Fifty per- 
cent of the large shopping areas in the United States are less than 3 years 


old, but already they have had a tremendous impact on the shopping habits of 
the publi 


When a new shopping center develops outside of the downtown district it does 
not have a great effect on the total purchases of the community, although it may 
increase these purchases by a very slight amount. From where does the volume 


developed by the new shopping center come? I think there are four sources for this 
volume. 


1. The parent downtown stores with branches in the subcenter find that a por- 
tion of che business which they formerly did in their downtown store is now being 
done in the branch. The customers are the same hut the location at which the sale 
takes place is different. In the average city we believe that as a general thing 
about one-third of the volume of a branch store in a logical shopping center will 
merely represent a transfer of business from the parent location to the branch 
location. To assume, as many people do, that all of the business of the shopping 
center is taken away from the downtown district is false. The downtown district 
has never accounted for as much as 50% of the retail volume of the average city. 
Buying outside of the downtown district is not new and occurred in almost as great 
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a percentage 40 and 50 years ago as it does today. The main difference between 
the outlying buying at that time and the outlying buying now is that then it was done 
in small stores and nowa larger and larger percentage of it is being done in branch 
stores of large citywide organizations. 





This brings us, therefore, to our second source of business for a shopping 
center. 


2. A very large portion of the business of a branch store will be taken from 
stores scattered throughout the district which are not so favorably located nor as 
efficiently and economically run. The greater selection of the large shopping 
center with adequate parking space is apparently preferred by the consumer, as 
wherever these shopping centers have been built business which formerly was 
distributed among many small retailers has a tendency to flow to the new center. 


3. A part of the business of the new shopping centers is being secured from 
the increased population in the tributary territory. Since these shopping centers 
are generally built in the suburbs where population is still increasing rapidly, this 
item can account for an increase of as much as 5 to 10% a year. 


4. Undoubtedly some business is secured by these shopping centers from 
fields entirely diverse. The convenience of shopping may result in families’ 
spending more on consumables and semidurables than they formerly spent, at the 
expense of savings, automobiles or housing. 


I believe that it is more or less inevitable that during the next 10 to 15 years 
many small retailers in all lines will find it unprofitable to continue in business, 
and in the great majority of cases these retailers closing up shop will be in loca- 
tions where adequate parking is not available and their business will gravitate 
toward logical shopping centers. We will probably also find that we have developed 
by that time too many shopping centers and we may go through a period of intense 
competition between a number of these shopping centers, each striving to get its 
share of the consumer’s dollar. This first struggle will weed out the high- 
operating-cost stores and will leave the efficient low-cost merchandisers in 
possession of the field. 


As an economist I intend to waste no tears on the demise of the high-cost 
retailers. Believing as I do that the purpose of the distributor is to distribute 
in the most efficient and economical manner, I believe that the man who can dis- 
tribute at the lowest cost is entitled to the business. I believe that the intense 
competition between retailers for the consumer’s dollar will result in lower 
prices than could possibly be secured were the retailer protected by some price 
maintenance agreements, I sincerely hope that the McGuire Act, which makes 
State fair trade laws legal under Federal statutes, will be repealed, as I believe 
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in the long run any type of retail price fixing militates against the consumer. 


One of the reasons why I think the United States has outdistanced England and 
many other European countries is that in those countries over a long periodof 
years markets have been divided among manufacturers and distributors, with 
prices agreed on at a level which would theoretically yield everybody a profit. The 
greatest incentive for increasing efficiency under a system of this sort is gone. 
The rewards for unusual efficiency are lacking and the loss in bankruptcy due to 
high-cost operation is postponed or removed entirely. 
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